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THE DETERMINATION OF HUMAN ENDS. 

T3ETWEEN the scientific theorist, and the man of practical 
■*-' or imaginative ideals, there has tended to be a standing 
quarrel. It is crystallized in the familiar formula of opposition 
between what ought to be, and what is — a distinction which 
the scientist in his zeal for extending the province of ordered 
and rational apprehension feels himself continually led to ques- 
tion, and which the common man stubbornly refuses to give up. 
I am in a way setting out in the first place to give reasons for 
the belief that this opposition is an unavoidable one, and that 
science can never hope to bring ideals wholly within the scope 
of its special methods. The matter can most easily be ap- 
proached in terms of the social ideal. Nowadays such ideals 
have come to be, possibly, the biggest thing on our intellectual 
horizon. Nevertheless, among the more academic intellectual 
tendencies, there is often visible a reaction in the opposite direc- 
tion. And this disposition to adopt a tone of patronage and 
rebuke toward flaming enthusiasms and to confine the imagina- 
tion rather to the sober task of catching the drift of the working 
laws of things as they are, the continued endeavor to beat back 
man's faith in his own ideal demands by calling to his mind their 
factual character, their relativity, their dependence on imper- 
sonal conditions, is perhaps natural and unavoidable. Still, if 
science is to persist in taking thus the whole situation in hand, 
there is a difficult question which she is bound to answer. She 
must let us know clearly how she proposes on her own part to 
go to work to formulate the ends which mankind shall follow — 
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a task for which she has clearly made herself in such a case 
responsible. 

In answer to this, it has sometimes been found sufficient merely 
to refer to the world of fact. But clearly, when we once free 
ourselves from the first naive provincialism of our own particular 
church or party or national affiliations, and look at the world, 
what we find is a vast confusion of conflicting cross currents of 
opinion and action; no single great and unquestioned sweep of 
tendency exists, outside the pages of the tidy-minded historical 
philosopher. What we need, in addition, is some clear mark 
that distinguishes between tendencies all equally existent. Our 
best card would doubtless be to discover some note of necessity, 
of deductive certainty; but if it should turn out that we have 
to fall back instead upon a merely empirical difference, there is 
only one obvious place in which to look for this, and that is in 
the character of dominance, success, quantitative superiority. 
This has a certain backing in a popular attitude which is notor- 
iously common. It is what is called 'getting on the band 
wagon.' Much of the prevalent talk about progress, civiliza- 
tion, manifest destiny and the like, means just this, that we 
shall decide the line we are to take by looking about us to see 
what actually seems to be getting the upper hand, to be the 
biggest thing going, and then shall cast in our lot with it as that 
which appears likeliest to carry us to success. 

As a genuine and defensible principle of choice, this has obvious 
drawbacks. To begin with, it is far from getting rid of the 
ambiguity in the situation. To pick the winner in the move- 
ments of the day is no simple task. Very noisy tendencies, 
tendencies stamped with approval by the trend of popular elec- 
tions, tendencies that in a variety of ways seem for the moment 
to have the best of it, it may indeed be possible to discover; 
but this will hardly be held a sufficiently enlightening way for 
an intelligent being to decide upon his duty. And when we 
bring in the time element, the possibility of applying the criterion 
is seriously limited. How long is the tendency to have kept 
advancing, just how many votes must it capture, before it shall 
have proved itself the law of the world? As a matter of fact, 
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one has no way of deciding, at any rate without a digested 
philosophy of history; and that is a thing which the average man 
is not likely to have at all, and which the learned have in too 
great a variety to be serviceable. If success, then, means 
apparent and temporary success, it is a criterion that is palpably 
inadequate. If it means success in the long run, then, granting 
an initial assumption that the run has by this time been long 
enough to settle matters, I see nothing for it but to wait still 
further for the historians and sociologists to agree on what is 
the real trend of history, while taking the risk also that even 
then their judgment may have gone astray; or else — and this 
would seem the sounder logic — to recognize that the things 
which show the clearest title to permanence and success are the 
oldest and longest established things, and so take tradition as 
our guide. 

There is a second reason also for questioning the appeal to 
success, and that is the fact that it has to the average man a 
distinctly unheroic flavor. It is frankly opportunism. Now if 
opportunism means simply that one must make use of circum- 
stances to attain his end, and so adopt the method which seems 
most available at the moment, this is no more than the dictate of 
practical good sense. But if it means choosing our ends in the 
same way, or rather leaving them to be chosen for us by the 
march of events, it has in the past had none too good a name. 
It is this which on a large scale the principle would seem to 
prescribe. When a movement is young and helpless, and needs 
every assistance, stand aloof, for you have no way of telling as 
yet whether it is sound or not. When it has proved that it is 
bound to succeed anyhow without you, then is the moment to 
declare for it. There has always been something of a prejudice 
in favor of a different attitude. How else could what is even 
now best have made head against the brute immensity and 
inertia of the world? Every cause must once have been young. 
If it cannot approve itself until it has already shown that it will 
succeed, how is it ever to make a start? It is surely not man's 
business to find out how the wind is blowing, and then add his 
own breath to swell it; somehow he is clearly called upon to be 
master of his fate. 
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Now it may be said that this is relevant only in case we 
suppose that social and ethical tendencies are arrived at simply 
through empirical observation, and that it falls to the ground 
if science is able to arrive at real causal and necessary laws. 
And, to begin with what is clearest, there is one case where it 
may be admitted to be possible to forecast deductively the condi- 
tions of the future. The biological conditions of the continued 
life of individuals, and of the species as that is distinguished from 
society, set the extreme limit to the possibilities of human 
nature and institutions. But how little sufficient such laws 
are in themselves will be evident when we reflect, that all the 
immensely variegated forms that human working ideals take 
must in some measure have met these conditions, or they would 
not now be in evidence. But, when we ask, further, to what 
extent we can go beyond this, the answer would not seem to be 
clear. At once there begin to step in notions, not of life, but 
of certain kinds of life — the best life, the most widely extended 
life, the fullest life; and the biological necessity for these is 
something short of self-evident. 

If we try to locate more definitely the source of those laws which 
have been actually suggested as a means of deducing social, as 
opposed to biological characters and forms, there is, so far as I 
can clearly understand it, only one well-defined answer, — the 
notion of adaptation to environment through the law of selection. 
But this notion depends for its plausibility largely upon a par- 
ticular assumption. To be sure, we have a true principle of 
causation here. But anything whatever of course must have 
its cause; the question is whether these causes can be counted 
on to continue producing their effects. Certain biological condi- 
tions must be met, otherwise the whole problem lapses; but has 
the effect of the environment anything like the same intellectual 
compulsion? I say, only on one condition, that we arrest our 
conception of the environment, and make it a fixed and known 
limit or goal toward which change is supposed to be directed. 
The moment the notion is recognized as a fluid one, essentially 
relative to an organism in itself extremely unstable, the whole 
matter of prediction loses its force. To indulge in prophecy in 
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terms of a goal which shifts with every step of the progress 
towards it, would seem rather a waste of good time and energy. 
With every extension of man's powers and knowledge, even his 
physical environment automatically enlarges; and when the 
social environment is brought in, the fluidity of the concept 
becomes still more obvious. Thus, if one were trying to formulate 
purely objective tendencies, he would very likely be led to 
prophesy that when so-called inferior peoples come in contact 
with more civilized ones, they will tend to degenerate and dis- 
appear. But, if we take this as something inevitable, which 
therefore calls for acquiescence or for active cooperation, we are 
at once halted by the question whether it might not easily 
be quite otherwise. So long as dominant races have the same 
ideals that they commonly have had, we may expect the same 
results; but conceivably they might change their whole attitude 
and methods. In other words, we have a way of distinguishing 
in social and ethical affairs the permanent from the superficial 
trend only when we take the social environment as a fixed and 
calculable quantity; and this means also taking as fixed a so- 
called human nature in terms of its present dominant traits. 
In point of fact, the very proposal here misinterprets the purpose 
of science. The business of science is not absolute, but condi- 
tional prediction. The disposition to regard it as a form of 
clairvoyance, a means of peering into the future, in the deter- 
ministic sense, is to lose sight of its more significant value. It is 
true that to some slight extent science may predict the inevitable 
in this absolute way, in connection, say, with the larger opera- 
tions of nature that are beyond our control. But such cases 
are themselves a sufficient indication that its justification lies 
elsewhere. If a collision in space were destined to destroy this 
planet, scientific foreknowledge of the fact would be a plain 
nuisance. Only as it gives a cue for human action does science 
mean to us anything at all important, — in so far, that is, as 
there are significant consequences which are not determined, 
but can be escaped. And for the most part not only the conse- 
quences, but the event itself, is hypothetical. The point of 
prediction is not that certain things must inevitably happen, 
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but, quite the contrary, that we are able to escape anything 
merely happening to us, and so escape the inevitable. In other 
words, the place of science in life is clearly a means to an end, 
and the end science itself is quite incompetent to set. An end 
is a thing that appeals to us as having importance or value; 
and values I see no way of enforcing in scientific terms. To be 
sure, appreciations may be brought indirectly in a sense within 
the realm of science; but they cease thereby actually to have 
value, or at least the same value; and with this loss their 
sovereign and legislative function disappears. The science of 
aesthetics, if there be such a thing, does not feel aesthetic values ; 
these are outward facts to it, whereas in life their whole effective- 
ness depends on their being appreciated in feeling. A value is 
always something personal, and in the last resort undebateable ; 
as Mr. Chesterton remarks, you cannot argue with the choice 
of the soul. The prestige of scientific method carries no weight 
whatever if the assumption of worth itself is once in question. 
One who accepts the scientific standpoint must submit to 
scientific reasoning; but if anyone, say a poet, were to deny that 
science is a fitting occupation for a man of sense, it would be 
utterly impossible to use scientific methods to refute him. The 
scientist can only point mutely to the self-evident value of 
science, precisely as the poet presupposes the self-evident value 
of poetry. 

Now this suggests of course the alternative to either science 
or history as the final determiner of values or ideals. It is to 
human nature that we are to look, in the form of immediate 
appreciations of worth — subjective appreciations if you please, 
— and human nature considered in the light of its empirical 
character as a growing fact, which only gradually and tentatively 
comes after this fashion to a knowledge of itself. Science, in 
trying to make what has been, or what at present is, the standard 
for the future, is emasculating the idea of evolution. Mere 
change, in the form of a continual recombination of old elements, 
is not evolution; it leaves out the important fact of variation. 
A variation is something novel. To try to show that there is 
nothing in it which was not already there before is to deny 
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variation. And variation therefore, if it takes place, is concretely 
incalculable in terms of the processes which precede and do not 
contain it. It is a new departure, and has actually to show 
what difference it is going to make before we can sum this up 
completely in a new set of empirical formulae. And in ideals 
we seem to have precisely the variations which serve as the most 
significant instruments of human and social evolution. Varia- 
tions are individual, and so, in their origin, are ideals. The 
point of an ideal lies in the fact, first, that it has still to be 
realized, and so is a novel element in factual experience, and. 
secondly, that it goes back for its motivation to a personal 
demand. The force of an ideal depends, not on my finding it 
true, but on my insistence that it shall be true ; and this insistence 
sometimes may seem to be against precedent, against history, 
and the massed experience of mankind. It is a demand which 
I find in myself, not in nature or society. How indeed would 
progress be conceivable were it not for this budding forth in 
human nature of new insights and cravings, which thereupon 
try to constrain nature to their bidding? And whatever cooler 
and more critical minds may have to say, mankind seems likely 
to continue honoring such ideals, because it realizes, however 
vaguely, that out of them comes all the possibility of a higher 
good than has yet been attained. The sober caution of science, 
on the contrary, however admirable it may be in its own sphere, 
or even, as a corrective in practical life, is bound, when it is 
pressed too far, to leave the impression of over-timidity. It 
does too little justice to the free, living intellect of man. It 
bids us wait too much on occasion, be too timorous of risks, too 
distrustful of ourselves and our far-glancing intuitions, to appeal 
strongly to the perennial element in man's nature which longs 
for the world of adventure and which in his heart he admires 
and regrets even in the days when literature, and poetry, and 
religion, and enthusiasms generally, may seem to be giving place 
to the prim correctness of a philosophy that will take no steps 
for which it cannot give itself the most convincing reasons, and 
that will never believe the world is on its side until it can find 
its proof in brute and accomplished fact. 
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But now, after urging that the final motive for our choice is not 
objective but subjective, that it depends upon an incalculable 
impulse in ourselves, and that in the end we must trust ourselves 
and not the world, and have faith that what we want the world 
is willing to give on condition that we are prepared to wrest it 
by force even against odds, I am ready to agree that we may and 
should correct the interpretation of our wishes by the widest 
knowledge we can get of the way the world works. Unless we 
can find at least that the conditions of its satisfaction are present 
in the world, we have no right to retain it. So too when we have 
to deal with causes that have been in the world some time 
already, and have failed to make their way, we can pronounce, 
though even here with caution, that their continued ill-success 
seems to point to a lack of those objectively favorable conditions 
apart from which idealism becomes sentimentalism. This affords 
no ground for condemning what is in any true sense a new 
departure. But here again, if we find that we are calling for a 
new departure, and cannot back our own will by appeal to large 
social tendencies, in all likelihood we should do well to scrutinize 
ourselves more closely, and raise seriously the question whether 
it is real insight, or mere self conceit and crankiness, that is 
urging us. In point of fact, the greater prophets have usually 
been more conscious of their community with the past than of 
their own originality; and an insistence on novelty, on being 
advanced and ahead of one's age, is apt to be a bad sign. In 
the end, indeed, the deciding vote is with ourselves. If there is 
to be anything new and better in human life, some one must at 
some time begin it. It may be that the task is ours, and there 
is no sign of our mission except an unescapable sense of inner 
compulsion. To be sure, we take the risk. But that in itself 
is not irrationality; it may be only courage. And in the end, 
the long run, the scientific mind will judge us. If finally the 
effort comes to nothing, if it can get no point of attachment to 
reality sufficient to make it go, then its lack of success will 
inevitably be used to condemn it. My demand is not a proof 
that the ideal is justified, but only a reason that I should try 
to justify it. I should recognize that I am fallible, and to prove 
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that my ideal is right I must make good. But neither is the 
scientific test infallible, simply because, no matter how long it 
waits, there is still more time coming in which things will happen ; 
and one of the things may be the reversal of what has seemed 
hitherto the settled direction of the world's movement. Between 
the two fallibilities, I see no way of methodic and scientific 
decision ; which means that it must be left after all in the last 
resort to a personal decree, with its source in the manner of man 
I am, tempered however, it is to be hoped, both by knowledge 
and by common sense. But my main point is, again, that the 
two tests are made primarily for different occasions. The 
difference between the long run, and the short run, is the dif- 
ference between an academic historical judgment on the past, 
and a starting point for new action and choice. The objective, 
the scientific judgment has the former purpose. It is final only 
in so far as a given choice has fallen below the level of a live 
alternative, has become dead and embalmed in the past. In our 
actual choosing, it may create a burden of proof. But in itself 
it is not, and is not meant to be, a final determiner of action. 
It must always leave open the possibility of a new turn to 
affairs which is a pure variation, a sport, a thing essentially 
individual and personal. And until the world has stopped 
growing, or until we are able to forecast the form it is to have 
when it does stop growing, the last word at any given moment 
of choice must be spoken, not by knowledge, but by a personal 
faith and demand, — by an ideal, that is, not in terms of an 
absolute and supernatural 'ought,' but as a personal and 
individual 'ought' irreducible to the formulas of objective fact 
or law. 

It may perhaps be suspected that the bias which I am trying 
to justify as existing back of our practical choices, is not absent 
in my own choice of a philosophic standpoint. What it amounts 
to is perhaps describable as a preference for what might be called 
progressivism, or temporalism, or some such title; and a distrust, 
accordingly, of that form of the more conservative temper 
which commonly lies back of philosophic rationalism. And if I 
may turn briefly from the scientist to the philosopher, I am 
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compelled to believe that it is quite as impossible to determine 
concretely our ends by philosophic as by scientific reason. A 
short time ago I listened to a very eloquent sermon in which 
the preacher was endeavoring to point out how we may escape 
from the futilities and crowding narrowness of a life in time, and 
attain to a more permanent sense of worth. And his main sugges- 
tion, as I recall it, was two-fold: on the spiritual side we are 
released from time by a vision of truth, which is timeless and 
unchanging; and on the practical side, by identifying ourselves 
with some institutional form of life, which shall absorb into itself 
our small efforts, and give them consistency and lasting quality. 
I should be far from questioning the value of such thoughts; 
and yet they appear to me to fall short. To me, reason seems 
not the vision of eternal truth; it is the progressive attempt to 
realize, by adjusting it to the conditions of its exercise, a constant 
new stream of appreciative insight into what shall have satisfying 
worth for life, which must come, therefore, not from an intel- 
lectual perception of truths, but primarily from the unfolding 
of an inner nature, which at each new step sees things differently 
because it feels them differently. Truth may be vital, or it 
may be unutterably trivial ; and which of the two it is will depend 
not on itself, but on its relation to these wants of which we 
slowly grow aware. So I find myself rather sympathetic with 
the radical, the enthusiast, the rebel and individualist. For a 
philosophy of absolute reason, on the contrary, the end would 
seem to be given. Our business is not to elicit it by experimenting 
— rationally of course — with our lives, but to see it, to direct the 
mind to the unchanging aspects of its intuitive certainty. But 
the consequence would seem to be, either that in order to main- 
tain its claim to finality the end has to be put in such abstract 
form as to become a mere schema compatible with almost any 
working ideal of life, or else that, if it is to gain content, and at 
the same time escape condemnation as an arbitrary caprice of 
the individual, it must find reason embodied in the actual, and 
attain significance, as the preacher advised, by subjecting per- 
sonal insight and initiative to the authority of institutions. 
Now I realize that it may be no argument to anyone else, but 
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it is a perfectly good reason to me that I don't want to sink 
myself in institutions. For the other and competing attitude 
one may think of Hegel, or even better perhaps, for the practical 
side, of Coleridge. For Coleridge, and the rationally-minded 
man of whom he is peculiarly the type, our true starting point in 
the practical field is, not indeed abstract principles of reason, but 
the philosophic idea implicit in the concrete institution. The 
truth of this is proved progressively by its success in rendering 
intelligible the facts in detail; and similarly it supplies an 
immanent principle of criticism, rather than an arbitrary and 
personal one, for testing and rejecting whatever is out of harmony 
with itself. It offers consequently for Coleridge the only real 
formula for progress. It frees us from the pressure of the 
accidental and the unessential, and leaves the way open for 
rational reform; while on the other hand it appeared to him 
equally to justify a sane conservatism, as against that "madness 
of ignorant vanity and reckless obstinacy" which was pushing 
the British Constitution towards democracy. If this is put in 
sufficiently general terms, there is doubtless much sound philos- 
ophy here. But, when we look more closely, we see that after 
all it supplies a foundation for progress, only in so far as we are 
satisfied to limit progress to the better realization of insights 
already achieved and embodied in human life. And it strikes 
me that it is at least significant that reason, so interpreted, did 
not prevent Coleridge from being a singularly unlucky prophet 
of political events. Looked at in the retrospect, we may allow 
that the intelligent and well-meaning conservatism of men of 
Coleridge's type has a valuable purpose to serve; but it is not 
just the service that it thinks itself performing. It acts, that is, 
as a brake upon the wheels of progress, which might, conceivably, 
be in danger otherwise of going too recklessly ahead. On par- 
ticular issues nature is perpetually falsifying its predictions. 
Institutions which it has held up as the keystone of the social 
structure disappear, and society still hangs together; the things 
happen which were to produce universal ruin, and men still go 
about their business. And then the next issue comes up, and 
with unquenchable zeal and confidence this too is defended from 
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the encroachments of inexorable Time. The task, it may be 
granted, is one that needs doing, though it is perhaps a drawback 
that it seems so often to require a belief in the intellectual 
finality of one's own position, which one has only to live a 
sufficient number of years to find disproved by the course of 
events. Meanwhile it is not hard to understand that a different 
sort of person will be dissatisfied with the task of always pulling 
back, and will prefer to identify his interest with the issues that 
the future seems more likely to approve. For that change of 
some sort there is bound to be, would seem of all prophecies to 
be about the safest. And how the direction and issue is to 
be determined, again, I for one cannot conceive, unless we go 
back of institutional reason to those personal springs of conduct 
which, to be sure, need rationalizing, but which nevertheless 
in themselves are ultimate facts, that set the direction, and 
supply the motive power, of all our ends. In trying to justify 
what I prefer, inevitably I reach a point where the only thing 
left for me to say is that I prefer it. If one man likes the sense 
of attained results, of culture, and reflection on the past, and 
all the perquisites of an untroubled life and a settled order of 
things, and another likes adventure and struggle and the leaving 
behind of goals once reached, who is to say that one ideal is 
more reasonable than the other? A's world is unreasonable 
to B, because B doesn't like it; but with quite the same justifica- 
tion, B's will seem unreasonable to A. The will that things 
shall not change except within prescribed limits, that ends shall 
be confined to accepted insights, is just as much a personal will 
as that of the most inveterate anarchist or romanticist; it simply 
is under the disadvantage of failing to recognize itself as such, and 
of thinking that the perception of a truth is no different from its 
acceptance as a worthy object of endeavor; so that the rational 
objectivity of the former attitude can be transferred without 
change to the latter. 

I have been arguing so far that our aims are set for us not by 
events, or by law, but by ourselves. We are not in the grip of a law 
of progress; progress itself depends upon new and untried expres- 
sions of creative spontaneity centering in individuals. But here 
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the scientist may return to his contention. As a matter of fact, 
he may say, however we may struggle to effect our wishes, we 
find in the end that we are borne on by larger currents which 
we cannot effectively resist. Possibly we cannot discover what 
concretely these are to bring about before the issue, — cannot, 
that is, use them for prediction. But nevertheless we are their 
creatures, and will in the end have done their bidding, not our 
own. 

What I should have to say to this, in addition, is most easily 
approached by trying to give a slightly more specific formula- 
tion to my former thesis. Without attempting an adequate 
analysis, there are two main forms which effective working ideals 
in human history have taken. A wave of emotional expansion 
will sometimes pass from man to man, altering the relative scale 
of importance in the effective motives for action, discovering 
to the most prosaic unexpected springs of feeling, and producing 
conspicuous, if not always lasting, results. There are individuals 
whose ideals take constitutionally this simple emotional form; 
they represent the vague aspiration after a state of affairs that 
shall give play to some specialized and dominant trait, which 
thereupon is recommended to others in a way that aims pri- 
marily to disturb, by the mere force of contagion, the balance 
of emotional preference. The traditional method of the pulpit 
takes often this line; such also is the method of the jingo, the 
aesthete, the vivid sentimentalist of every sort. The defect of 
such an ideal is of course its uncertainty and lack of staying 
power, as well as its generally clamorous, short-sighted, and 
impenetrable quality of mind. 

But if we are dissatisfied with the narrowness of ideals inspired 
by dominant impulses and emotions, we are already directed to 
another possibility. The rational ideal is simply the opening up 
of an insight into what shall constitute a more comprehensive 
and entire satisfaction and attainment, through a truer under- 
standing of our nature. Such an enlargement of understanding 
will of course involve some shift in the relative importance of 
instinctive dispositions, but not in the way primarily of a mere 
emotional urge. Owing to the fact that commonly there are 
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no essentially new elements or motives involved, the possi- 
bilities of novelty here may be overlooked. We have had, for 
example, many labored arguments to prove that there was nothing 
original in Jesus' teaching. This aspect goes back to the Old 
Testament, this to Hillel, this to the Essenes; and the wonder 
grows accordingly that it ever should have been heard of outside 
of Palestine,- — must we not have been misreading history all the 
time when we supposed that there actually was such a thing as 
Christianity and the Christian ideal? What is overlooked is 
the possibility that the new element may be just in the process 
of fusion. It is the necessary condition of success and expansion 
that there should be nothing fundamentally involved which, 
through its common presence in other men, cannot make a wide 
appeal; esoteric ideals are negligible. But if we, the multitude 
of the imitative and the uninspired, think that this does away 
with originality, and that the mere owning of the raw material 
of human nature, and its shared insights from the past, enables 
us to create a new and effective ideal, we have only to sit down 
and try. 

But now if we find the essence of the genuine ideal not in mere 
feeling or wanting, but in a clearer understanding of ourselves, 
and of all that we are and want, we have at hand also the instru- 
ment which may free the ideal from subservience to the laws of 
necessity. One need not deny that such laws have actually 
ruled human life. But the moment man recognizes this, the 
means of freedom has been put into his hands. Statistics, for 
example, reveal a vast number of such laws, which are apt when 
our attention is first called to them to leave upon the mind a 
rather appalling sense of mysterious and stern fatality. Of 
course such a feeling is unjustified. If we can discover the 
actual causes which lead now to such a result, then we can, if 
there is any general demand for it, alter the statistics indefinitely. 
The so-called economic interpretation of history is an attempt 
thus to show on a large scale how all the aspects of man's life are 
the unintended outcome of a mutual interplay between given 
instincts and habits, and the conditions of the surrounding 
world. Now it is doubtless so that very many of our habits and 
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beliefs in the past have been the outcome of such an interplay; 
they are, in a well-defined sense of the word, necessitated. But 
it is just the difference of the present age that it is learning 
gradually to take control of its own destiny, instead of leaving 
this to economic forces. And it has the chance of doing this 
precisely when it comes to see what has been happening in the 
past; recognizing this, the influence no longer operates auto- 
matically. One may find an illustration in the new art of adver- 
tising and salesmanship, especially in its earlier days. This 
was a conscious attempt to do within a limited field what 
nature is supposed to be doing on a vaster scale, — catch us when 
we were not looking, and lead us to do something — in this case 
buy what the advertiser had to sell — which previously we had 
not been conscious that we wanted to do, and for reasons of 
which we equally were unaware. But the theory was inclined 
to overlook one important detail, that to succeed it must cover 
its tracks. People may be able to manage me so long as I do not 
suspect that I am being managed, but they must be very careful 
not to let me into the secret. I make my purchase at a shop, and 
the clerk asks me, " What else ? " Theoretically I am supposed 
to respond unconsciously to the suggestion, and think up another 
purchase; actually it only prompts me to answer, " Nothing," and 
leave the store, even if there is some other article that I very 
earnestly desire. Now substitute mother-nature for the adver- 
tising expert, and we have the same essential situation. Science, 
in stealing from nature the secret of how she has fooled us in the 
past, has put it out of her power to keep on fooling us in the 
future. 

The practical conclusion of all this is, that no controversy is 
worth getting into which does not start by making clear what 
it is that each of the contending parties is after, and think 
desirable in the outcome. Reason may help arrange a com- 
promise when once this point is settled, but not otherwise. 
What usually we do, on the contrary, is to assume that of course 
everybody wants the same thing that we do, and then proceed 
to show that we alone know the way to get it. It is this which 
vitiates, for example, a good share of the literature of eugenics, 
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as an infallible method of securing the right sort of human being, 
without the smallest agreement, or indeed more than the most 
cursory consideration, as to what sort of a human being we want. 
It is about the implications of this for philosophy that I shall 
confine myself in what I have still to say. 

One thing which helps explain, as Professor James in particular 
has pointed out, why philosophers are so constantly at cross 
purposes, is that they have commonly supposed themselves to 
be without bias, a transparent medium through which pass 
unrefracted the rays of celestial reason. They may sometimes 
have a suspicion that their colleagues are not quite as free from 
prejudice as they ought to be; but this casts no doubt upon their 
ideal of the philosopher. Now I am not sure I know what in 
theory the ideal philosopher ought to be, but I think I have a 
fairly accurate notion of what the actual philosopher is; and I 
do not remember to have come across any whose results seemed 
to me freed from his extra-logical predilections and approvals. 
Every once in a while we have, with more or less pomp and 
acclaim, a new philosophy appearing which is to eliminate sub- 
jective differences, and by an infallible method separate out 
simon-pure philosophic truth from all spurious brands. The 
recent return to logic, in some of its expressions, would seem to 
be the latest of these. Now I suppose that one could get together 
a number of logical truths on which men could be made to agree 
if they understood them, provided one is not particular about 
what the truths are so long as they are true. But there is a 
point which all such endeavors are apt to overlook, — that 
the fact that, if people will agree to define philosophy in a certain 
way, it may lead to a growing approximation, does not show that 
they will be content so to define it. If a man has, in a virulent 
form, the mathematical or logical mind, he may be willing to 
exclude from the philosopher's task all those less absolute beliefs 
which center about our emotional and practical satisfactions. 
People who feel the sante way will follow him in this, and those 
who feel differently will not, which leaves the situation very 
much as it was before. And my point is, again, that to refuse 
to see that there is a limit to logical compulsion here, and an 
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ultimate interest and direction which from the logical standpoint 
is arbitrary, — that the man, in other words, as well as his logic, 
is constitutive in philosophy, — is to limit one's usefulness through 
a lack of self knowledge. 

But if this is so, it is said, does it not put a quietus at once 
upon all hopes for a final agreement in philosophy? I should 
answer in the first place: Well, isn't it still true that as a matter 
of fact philosophers are not agreed, and that they do have various 
notions of what even is desirable? What do you propose to do 
about this? How shall the fact be changed? The most obvious 
answer I have already referred to, and, for myself, rejected. 
Doubtless there will always continue to appear the notion that 
somewhere discoverable in the universe is a chain of close-knit 
reasoning which, starting from premises that no one can deny, 
will lead to conclusions that no one can escape. But surely the 
philosopher who today really expects to convert all his fellow- 
philosophers in such a fashion has a faith which is a little naive. 
Besides representing, statistically, a high degree of improbability, 
it will seem to some also to be a wrong ideal, because a singularly 
unexhilarating one. Philosophy to them is an adventure. It 
is man's attempt to adjust himself on a grand scale to the uni- 
verse; and it carries with it therefore the tentativeness, the 
possibility of blind alleys, the slow ripening and competitive 
experimentation, which is incident to the process of se/f-discovery. 
They would rather resent a world which marked down too 
strictly, by a ready-made rule of reason, the lines along which 
they are to make their quest. 

But now it does not follow that even on such a showing the 
faith in an ultimate truth is bound to be defeated. Unless belief 
attends only on logic, this brute fact of his individual nature 
which gives a man a bias, may still itself be quite adequate to 
assure him permanent confidence in the results to which that 
bias points, — a much surer ground, indeed, than if he were 
wholly dependent on the vicissitudes of logical argument. 
Now this is where the most of us actually stand. When we 
express our faith that there is one truth that in the end must 
conquer, what of course we mean is that it is our own philosophy 
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that adumbrates this truth, and that philosophers are to com- 
promise, and get together, by all coming round to our view. 
And within limits this is perfectly healthy and proper. Indeed, 
what I have all the time been maintaining is that, in the philo- 
sophic as well as in the practical field, all that any of us can do 
is to attain his own best insight, and then to fight for it; and 
we shall not fight effectively unless we believe that we are right, 
and our fellow wrong. But there is something further to be 
said. Not only does the recognition that philosophic as well 
as practical persuasion has its roots in personal judgments on 
life that differ in different men, not justify of necessity the 
conclusion that the discrepancy must be eternal, but it is, I am 
inclined to think, the only real ground for the faith that philos- 
ophers may some time get together. When I say that the 
world is a field of battle for competing ideals, whose final source 
is in the fact, — to be accepted, not deduced, — of a personal 
sense of value, I do not imply that these are given and un- 
changeable. On the contrary, I have already indicated my 
belief that they are subject indefinitely to development, and that 
the first step to the rational control of this development is to 
get them clearly before the mind as elements in the situation. 
Now one thing there is in particular, when we do this, that 
might very well make us have less confidence in the finality of 
our own bias. This is just the fact that we find other people, 
equally intelligent with ourselves to all appearance, with a 
different bias. This discovery might, to be sure, have a result 
not altogether favorable to the interests I have been trying to 
defend. It might break down my confidence in my own ends, 
and leave me in that state of mind which Carlyle hated so whole- 
heartedly under the name of "tolerance." There has often 
been, it cannot be doubted, a difficulty felt in holding together 
in the mind enthusiasm for an idea, and the admission that there 
are other ideas afloat equally worth attention. The enthusiast 
has tended to be the fanatic, surest of his ground when most 
certain of his opponent's viciousness or imbecility. ' No society,' 
writes Canon Hannay in a recent book on America, 'can be both 
enthusiastic and free,' meaning that the surer a man is of the 
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importance of his own beliefs, the less he will be willing to allow 
an open field to others. I grant that this usually has been the 
case. The earnest man has been the self-sufficient and intolerant 
man, and tolerance has been gained commonly at the expense 
of conviction. But I cannot see the necessity for this. I don't 
see why it is not possible to recognize that it takes all sorts of 
people to make a world, that most sorts have their relative 
justification, and their contribution without which the world 
would be the poorer; and at the same time not give up the worth 
of one's own ideal demands. So when I come to realize the 
variety of human interests that have helped determine philos- 
ophy, I need not at all lose faith in the one which is my own; 
but I may, and I think I should, be less dogmatically certain of 
its full adequacy and finality. I might say to myself: 'Well, I 
can see I never shall be satisfied unless these interests of mine 
are taken care of: but then here is B too; he is not quite a fool; 
and if he disagrees with me so totally, it may be that he has 
hold of something I have overlooked,' And if philosophers 
generally, instead of ignoring fundamental presuppositions in 
terms of the personal interest which guides them, and obstinately 
repeating over and over again their favorite form of dialectic, 
were to sit down and compare notes, and ask in a conciliatory 
spirit whether their ends might not somehow be found com- 
patible, it is conceivable to me that philosophy might, in the 
course of time, come to resemble less a cockpit, and more a 
cooperative undertaking. But at least this cannot come about 
unless we first recognize the need ; until we no longer are disposed 
to deny the obligations of our logic to personal motives and ends, 
or, admitting these, to follow our natural and unregenerate instinct 
to take our own first outlook as the only possible one for a rational 
being, which gives us the right to look down with scorn upon 
any one whose different sense of the relative importance of things 
has shaped his beliefs to a different end. 

I may add just a word to indicate what it seems to me per- 
sonally would be the metaphysical direction in which this would 
point. It suggests, at least, as the ultimate assumption we 
cannot get behind, something different from the common pre- 
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supposition of rationalism, — not reason, namely, but that 
empirical fact, a reasoning being — man — a being with a more 
or less determinate nature in an environing world, which it is 
his business to learn to know, and then to use for the progressive 
attainment of the ends which, through the same process of em- 
pirical experience, he comes gradually to realize. But both 
alike, knowledge and progress, the philosopher can understand 
and give unity to, only by tracing them back to their source, 
in the form of active dispositions and tendencies to thought and 
action, in the unitary life of that empirical being who for each 
man is himself, and so is, in terms of himself and his subjective 
seal of approval, rather than of scientific fact or of objective 
reason, at any given moment the court of last resort. 
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